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oted Marxist theorists Leo Panitch 

and Greg Albo have edited the lat- 

est annual issue of The Socialist Reg- 
ister (2015) and devoted it to the analysis of 
class on a global scale. Comprised of as many 
as eighteen chapters, Tiansforming Classes 
covers various manifestations of classes in dif- 
ferent parts of the world such as India, China, 
Egypt, Turkey, South Africa, Chile, Brazil, 
the USA and the regions of Europ: 
The major argument running through 
all the essays is that class matters. Unlike the 
recent ‘fashion’ among a section of academia 
to deny the category of class or their reluc- 
tance to use it as a framework, the essays of 
the volume have stressed the continuing rel- 
evance of class. These essays have ably stud- 
ied ‘growing social inequality’, ‘deepening’ 
capitalist social relations and ‘changing con- 
figuration of the capitalist classes’ (p. x). 
While showing the high level of exploitation 
and corruption embedded in the process of 
neoliberalism, most of the essays document 
intensification of class struggles in many parts 
of the world. While the themes of these 
essays are mostly about economy and 
politics, the domains of culture, sports and cin- 
ema are also explored from a class perspective. 

The book opens with the essay by Su- 
san Ferguson and David McNally, which 
studies the exploitation of working classes in 
North America. Departing from social re- 
production theorists who operate within the 
nation-state framework, Ferguson and 
McNally argue that workers are ‘hierarchi- 
cally and racially differentiated in the global 
labour market’ and for a genuine working 
class politics, the workers’ solidarity h»s to 
be wider, Much in the same way, Jane 
McAlevey article bats for collective unity and 
developing a common vision. 

Similarly, Lin Chun, another contribu- 
tor, studies the ‘making, unmaking and re- 
making of the major classes in China since 
the Communist Revolution’, Chun’s paper, 
with a focus on peasants-turned workers, 
draws our attention co structural inequality 
based on regional, sectorl, ethnic, and gen- 
der lines, One of the key reasons for this, as 
Chun contends, is the political strategy of the 
Chinese ruling classes ‘to make way for re- 
form and opening’ in which labour laws are 
tailored to serve the interests of capital (p. 25). 

Besides Chun, the process of transtor- 
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mation of classes has also drawn the inter- 
ests of another contributor to the volume, 
Randy Marrin, who has hinted at the phe- 
nomenon of the decomposition of protes- 
sional managerial class (PMC). Similarly, the 
essay by Hugo Radice shows the ‘demise’ of 
the PMC under neoliberal age: ‘The trends 
thac have brought about the demise of the 
PMC are part of the wider turn to 
neoliberalism in recent decades, although it 
could still be argued that there really was a 
nascent PMC in the period from the 1920s 
vo the 1970s’ (p. 278). 

Much like China and other regions un- 
der the neoliberal regime, India, too, has wit- 
nessed increased assaults on workers and 
enactment of a whole range of anti-workers’ 
laws, particularly after che coming of Narendra 
Modi at the Centre, who as the Chief Minis- 
ter of Gujarat ‘oversaw the eruption and pro- 
longation of one of the worst anti-Muslim 
pogroms since independence’. Using a class 
framework, Achin Vanaik attributes the rise 
of the Hindu nationalist Modi to the logic of 
neoliberal globalization, which ‘actually re- 
quires state to play the crucial role of stabiliz- 
ers and legitimizers for its expansion’ (p. 59). 
No wonder then that the 2014 Modi-led 
Gener.! Election campaign of the BJP was 
hugely funded by corporate players, who see 
in Modi a strong political leader to carry out 
speedy reforms and privatization. 

The essay by Supriya Roychowdhury also 
focuses on India but she spotlights the dark 
side of India’s globalization. While Banga- 
lore, hailed as India’s ‘Silicon Valley’, has 
been celebrated as the success story of India’s 
reforms, readymade garments export 
industry's workers of the city, as 
Roychowdhury’s piece highlights, are the 
worst victims of the same process. Take an 
instance, the garment workers are facing 
formalization’, ‘contractualization’ and 
outsourcing’ (p. 81). Like most of the con- 
tributors, she also brings the question of class 
to the forefront by stressing the need to go 
beyond the tokenism of welfarism and iden- 
tity issues. 

_ In their study of the workers of Brazil, 
the essay by Ricardo Antunes shows a ‘sharp 
decline in formal jobs’ and ‘a significant 
growth of female labour’. Moreover, the au- 
thor details the process of intensified ‘pro- 
ductive restructuring of capital’, leading to 
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‘flexibility’, ‘informality’ and ‘growing pre- 
cariousness’ of Brazilian working class after 
the ‘victory of neoliberalism’ in the 1990s 
(pp. 179-180). 

Timothy David Clark, too, chips in with 
his own case study of the ‘individualized’, 
‘privatized’ and ‘marketized’ Chile about the 
process of privatization, state repression, eco- 
nomic restructuring, particularly post-1970s. 
As Clark puts it, ‘From 1973, however. state 
repression, economic restructuring and the 
social modernizations have disarticulated the 
organized working and middle classes, ren- 
dered employment and wages dependent 
upon levels of private-sector investment 
and productivity, and conditioned access 
to services such as education to levels of 
income obtained in the private marketplace’ 
(p. 208). 

The articles by Steve Williams and Rishi 
Awatramani and Mark Dudzic and Adolph 
Reed Jr. narrate the struggles of radical forces 
against globalization. Awatramani and 
Dudzic, drawing on Gramsci, say that the 
crisis is also a movement of reconstruction, 
Similarly, every destruction also creates some- 
thing in its place (p. 336). 

Similarly, the workers of European coun- 
tries such as Germany, Greece, Portugal, 
Spain and Ireland are suffering from 
neoliberal policies. For example, Andreas 
Bieler and Ronald Erne note that economic 
crisis has been used as an occasion for launch- 
ing austerity measures against labourers, re- 
sulting in further shift of the balance in 
favour of capital against labour. Given that, 
the authors underline the need to have a 
transnational solidarity of unions, who can 
‘successfully support each other across bor- 
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ders in industrial conflicts’ (p. 168). 

Likewise, Sam Ashman and Nicolas Pons- 
Vignon study the negative impact of 
neoliberalism in South Africa, which has 
caused ‘labour casualization’, ‘growing pre- 
cariousness’, ‘restricting the workplace’, ‘sub- 
contracting’, and ‘fragmentation of labour’ 
(pp. 99-101). As a result, class struggle is 
‘turbulent’ and ‘intensely fought’ by vari- 
ous trade unions. 

The contribution of Fuat Ercan and 
Sebnem Oguz is also about the growing mili- 
tancy of the working class in Turkey. The 
authors study Gezi Resistance, which has op- 


posed attempts to turn a public park into a 
shopping mall (p. 114). It is to be kept in 
mind that the movement erupted after at- 
tempts were made to destroy Gezi Park lo- 
cated in Taksim, Istanbul, into a shopping 
mall on May 31, 2013. Today the Gezi 
Movement has become an epitome of reac- 
tions against deepening capitalist social re- 
lations. 

Apart froin Turkey, the workers are also 
procesting in Egypt. Joel Beinin and Marie 
Dubog, in their study of the 2011 Popular 
Uprising, show that strikes and sit-ins for 
demanding re-nationalizavion of ten public 
sector enterprise, are taking place in Turkey 
(p. 137). While arguing that the workers 
played an important role in the ouster of 
Mubarak (p. 138), the authors say that the 
days ahead are much more challenging for 
the working class struggle as the post- 
Mubarak regime, too, has embraced 
neoliberal policies (p, 141). 

Moving from an analysis of working 
classes or hard politics, George Wright en- 
ters the domain of sports to study the chang- 
ing economic structures of International 
Olympic Committee (IOC). Wright con- 
ciudes that the IOC is also promoting 
neoliberal globalization since 1970s (p. 217). 
In the process of generating ‘increasing 
amounts of income for the Olympic Move- 


ment’, the neoliberal model of the IOC has 
also created conditions for new levels of cor- 
ruption in the Olympic Games bidding pro- 
cess (pp. 225-227). The arguinent of Wright 
seems to be corroborated by the recent cases 
of corruption of officials and associates linked 
with the FIFA. 

The essay by John Mccullough takes us 
to cinema. In a study of Hollywood, the au- 
thor shows how the cinema is governed by 
the logic of capital. As the author shows, the 
movies of Hollywood have largely revolved 
around the themes of ‘individualistic 
aspects of middle-class crises’ rather than 
looking at it frorn a ‘working-class perspec- 
tive’ (p. 240). 

Notwithstanding some factual mistakes 
such as Vanaik wrongly dating the Sachar 
Report to 2011 (p. G1), the book is other- 
wise theoretically persuasive and empirically 
rich. One of the major contributions of the 
book is to ably show that the growing inequal- 
ity all across the world have its links with the 
issue of global capital. In my view, the inter- 
vention of the book has once again under- 
scored the fact that any struggle for emanci- 
pation cannot overlook the class question. 
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